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THE HISTORICAL CONTEXT OF THE 
LITURGICAL MOVEMENT 


jee iL clue to the various episodes occurring in the course 

N of the Church’s story must be sought in the circum- 

stances of the times in which they happened. If we 

would understand the Benedictine movement, the 

Crusades, the Counter-Reformation and the emer- 

gence of the Society of Jesus, we must be careful to avoid the 

mistake of abstracting them from their historical setting. To that 

obvious principle the liturgical movement is no exception. Only 

if we view it as a reaction to a certain situation can its meaning 
and significance be made plain. 

It is necessary, as introduction to what has to be here stated, to 
add another obvious remark: the Church’s response to any attack 
upon herself will correspond to that attack, both as regards the 
particular truth emphasized and the intensity of the reaction pro- 
voked. The changing emphases in the teaching and practice of the 
faith bear witness to the forces in opposition as the indentations 
of a coast-line tell the story of tidal movements and currents. This 
may mean, as several writers have pointed out, that at any given 
time, owing to the exigencies of controversy, some minor truth 
may receive a disproportionate emphasis. The late Abbot Vonier 
put the matter thus: 

Heresies are generally the denial of one specific doctrine, and 
the Catholic doctor in defence of the endangered dogma has almost 
to neglect everything else in order to give his full attention to the 
position that is in peril. A good deal of Catholic theology, though 
always most true and most orthodox, is not always seen in its due 


proportions, just as in war the hasty and irregular trenches that are 
thrown up to shelter the bodies of the men who defend their coun- 
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try are, for the time being, of greater importance than ancient cities 
far back in the rear (The New and Eternal Covenant). 


In a further passage, the writer pleaded for what he called a 
“classic’’ Catholicism, by which he meant ‘‘a clear apprehension, 
and that not only by a few but by the many, of essential things 
as essential, however high and lofty they may be.”’ Mr. E. I. 
Watkin has expressed the same idea in different language. After 
speaking of Catholicism as standing at the point where all partial 
truths are reconciled, he goes on: 

As actually practised and understood, however, Catholicism is 
not the perfect via media, nor does it occupy the exact centre of 
human thought and action. Since it is understood and practiced 
by human beings, with their human limitations, it is never in the 
concrete a perfect via media, or exactly central. Always some aspects 
of Catholic truth are realized and brought forward, others relegated 
to the background or even wholly lost sight of. 

That is particularly true of the Church’s reaction to the at- 
tack of the Protestant Reformers. That attack was on the ecclesias- 
tical structure rather than on the spiritual foundations of Chris- 
tianity. The critics still professed belief in the traditional Creed of 
Christendom even while they sought to destroy the institution on 
whose authority it was promulgated. Consequently, in her reply, 
it was not necessary for the Church to marshal her reserves. The 
real strength of Catholicism did not emerge in the controversy. 
The massive strength of the position held by the Church, the 
wholeness of the truth confided to her care, the richness of the 
Catholic synthesis were kept in abeyance and were scarcely con- 
sciously present in the minds of the faithful. 

But, while that comparatively half-hearted onset has declined 
and, to some extent, the forces which conducted it are ranged along- 
side their former opponent, a new and far more menacing offensive 
has been launched against the faith. 

It is but to repeat what has become a commonplace to say 
it is the very basis, not merely of Christianity, but of religion, 
which is now under fire. Whether those concerned call them- 
selves atheists or propagate the Nordic myth or are the victims of 
the secularism which seems to be the creed of western society, the 
effect is the same. If not actually denied, God is forgotten. Among 
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the leading nations of the world, the human capacity for adoration, 
which previously had been universal in all ages and among all 
peoples, has become atrophied. If the threat develops and the attack 
is successful, we shall see the temples of every religion razed to 
the ground and a night of profound spiritual darkness close in 
upon our earth. 


It is not strartge, therefore, if in accordance with the law 
already stated, the guardians of the faith should feel it imperative 
to put all their forces in the field and to present to the world the 
spectacle of an integral Christianity. From the chaos of our times 
there looms up a religion which, while august is also intimate, 
which is both institutional and mystical, which while insisting 
on individual responsibility insists no less on the solidarity estab- 
lished by its Head between its members. This religion is both uni- 
versal and particular. It adapts willingly to its own use whatever 
the modern world can give that is relevant to its purpose yet holds 
itself superior to all human societies, however ancient or powerful. 
While it demands personal holiness it organizes an apostolic inva- 
sion of the secular sphere. Its creed is an organic thing, balanced 
and vital, consisting of truths closely interdependent, and this 
creed is found, not as a series of abstract statements but as a living 
thing, faith in action, embodied in the liturgy that has grown up 
around its central Mystery. It is the revival of interest in this 
liturgy, it is here contended, which constitutes the focal point in 
the Church’s reaction to the contemporary situation. 


What may be called the renaissant Catholicism of the twen- 
tieth century has many phases. The recovery of the Hebraic note 
in Christianity, due to a fresh study of the Bible, is an important 
feature of the movement. Particularly significant is the vision of the 
glorified Christ, imparting a sense of triumphant joy and militant 
courage. The part played in this renaissance by the rediscovery 
of the Pauline conception of the Church as the mystical body of 
Christ is conspicuous. So, too, is the growing interest in social 
questions and the quickening of intellectual life with its demand 
for a truly Catholic culture. The development of a spirituality 
adapted to the circumstances of the laity coupled with the assertion 
that “‘contemplation is possible for all” is being watched with 
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growing interest. The new note of militancy of which the coopera- 
tion of the laity in the apostolate of the hierarchy gives proof 
must not be overlooked as a leading characteristic of the new 
Catholicism that is coming into being. But the very number of 
these phases is apt to be confusing. Unless they are related to one 
another and focused in a single point they may even lead to a cer- 
tain sectarianism within the Church. The trees are already so many 
that there is a danger lest the wood itself should not be seen. 
To impart cohesion and dynamic energy to the movement which 
these phases represent it is necessary that it should be seen as an 
organic whole. The liturgical revival’s claim to be the center of 
such an organism gives it a significance not seen when it is viewed 
in and by itself. 


The claim indicated rests on the fact that in the liturgy the 
Church exercises her chief function—that of adoration. It is around 
the altar that her institutional, devotional, cultural and social life 
is grouped. Though everything else should be destroyed and she 
should be driven back to the catacombs, without any other means 
of expression, yet, if the altar remains and the worship thereat of 
the blessed Trinity continues, the root from which all else springs 
would abide. It is this which makes us a people, which constitutes 
us a race, a society. When we develop on other lines—educational, 
philanthropic or even devotional (private) ——we do but draw out 
the implications of the worship which is pivoted on the altar. 
Our life is like that of a stream which, in making its way to the 
ocean, fertilizes and beautifies the country on either side. It is 
while en route to God that we scatter blessings that enrich the 
life of mankind. 

And it is particularly necessary to remember this at the 
present time. The Church has been called to a great crusade having 
as its object the christianization of our secular activities. In Catho- 
lic Action our attention is directed outwards towards the world. 
It engages us busily in the interests of an apostolate in the work- 
shop, the mart and the university. But the very zest with which 
thousands are throwing themselves into this crusade contains a 
subtle danger. It is the danger which an army experiences when 
some fierce offensive carries it too far from its base and it finds 
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itself cut off from its supplies and from the possibility of rein- 
forcements. Happily this danger has been forseen and provided 
against; Catholic Action is by definition based upon the altar. 
It acknowledges its need of the supernatural life derived therefrom. 
Its origin may be traced to the perception that those central par- 
ties which undertook to Catholicize government had failed for lack 
of this supernatural element. We may assume therefore that, 
though the danger remains (since the agents are human), the pos- 
sibility of serious trouble in this respect is minimized. 


What is to be feared, however, is that the type of worship 
serving as the foundation of Catholic Action may not be com- 
mensurate in character with the structure built upon it, or, in 
plainer language, that an enterprise essentially social should omit 
to correct the individualistic tendencies apparent in the public 
worship of the past. The apostolate, if it is to succeed, must be all 
of a piece. It is only in liturgical devotion that the spirit is gener- 
ated which can supply adequate inspiration for so bold an enter- 
prise. Moreover, since Catholic Action demands an intelligent 
appreciation, acquired in the actual practice of our religion, of 
Catholic doctrine, this fact makes it all the more necessary that 
those participating should be schooled in a manner that will bring 
home to them effectively the whole truth, not as an abstract state- 
ment but as employed in the Church’s act of adoration. The devel- 
opment indicated by the liturgical movement belongs to the same 
historical process as that responsible for the initiation of Catholic 
Action. The two have been originated by the same causes and 
are intended to be complementary the one to the other. Neither 
can function truly without the other. Liturgy calls for corporate, 
crusading action, and, even more, does such action call for litur- 
gical worship. 


It would seem as though we had reached a stage in the his- 
tory of Catholicism wherein we are destined to give practical effect 
to the gains of the past. One might almost say that, seen in the 
perspective of history, the liturgical revival is the culmination of a 
long process which has led slowly and painfully to this final phase. 
The first stage may be said to have been occupied in the articula- 
tion of dogma. The main interest during this period was theolog- 
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ical. It culminated in the production of St. Thomas Aauinas’ 
Summa Theologica which gave Catholic doctrine a systematic and 
philosophical expression. Already, however, the beginnings of 
revolt against ecclesiastical authority were apparent. It was not, 
however, till the sixteenth century that this broke out in full 
force. The Counter-Reformation did much to set the ecclesiastical 
house in order, and the work it commenced was continued through 
succeeding centuries and may be said to have reached its climax in 
1870 with the decree defining the dogma of papal infallibility. 
The theological and ecclesiastical structure were now, for the time 
being, complete. On the foundations laid by the Primitive Church 
a great edifice had been raised. The material had been assembled 
and set in order, but it was necessary to bring to the fore more 
emphatically the dynamic aspect of Catholicism. Abstract state- 
ment and organization are not enough. It is as an organic and 
functional body using the forms provided for it that the Church 
is able to exhibit her real character. Theological controversy and 
ecclesiastical legislation having done their work, it becomes neces- 
sary to set the body thus created in motion. In order to adore, one 
must know. In order to worship, order must be established. These, 
however, are only preliminary stages. It is not until the emphasis 
falls on the actual conduct of public worship, that the purpose 
of the previous labors is revealed. It is this third stage which we 
have now reached. In worship doctrine, so to speak, comes alive, 
and organization is seen as organic action. The liturgical move- 
ment, utilizing all that has gone before, ushers in a new period 
in the Church’s long history. In it, we do more than conserve the 
heritage of the past, we employ it in the exercise of the Church’s 
prime function—that of adoration. Secular societies are conceiving 
of themselves today less in legal and constitutional terms than in 
those of function. Statecraft adopts the language of biology. The 
disturbing forces of our age are those of dynamic personalities. 
Unlike these, the Church does not abandon reason in favor of 
irrational impulses, nor does she discard her static order for the 
sake of a chaotic dynamism. Nevertheless, she, too, is experiencing 
the beginning of a dynamic age. And the sign of this is the move- 
ment of which we have spoken. Liturgy is the Church in action 
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on the supernatural plane, and it is this functional emphasis which, 
it would seem, will characterize the period that lies before us. More 
than anything else, the liturgical movement indicates the out- 
standing feature of the Catholicism-that-is-to-be. 

There is one way of testing the truth of this conclusion which 
is given us by contemporary history. In certain European coun- 
tries, the Church has been and is being subjected to relentless per- 
secution. It is there where the faithful have suffered most that we 
may expect to see the first tokens of the form that will be taken 
by our religion in the years to come. It is therefore highly signifi- 
cant that it is just where persecution has been fiercest that the 
movement of which we have been speaking is strongest. As Her- 
mann Franke expresses it in The Salvation of Nations: 


When we study the history of recent thought, we are struck by 
the fact that the present awakening of the German nation has been 
preceded for some decades by a movement within the life of the 
Church, which has striven to bring into the foreground of a living 
faith the objective values of the liturgy of the Church, its intrinsi- 
cally social character and its insistence on the paramount claims of 
the “we” in preference to those of the “I.” Those who felt this 
new, Vigorous, youthful pulse-beat in the life of the Church were 
able to appreciate the full significance of that saying of Guardini’s: 
“The Church is awakening in souls.” 

It is thus in the context of present-day history and in that 
of those other, Catholic activities which constitute the modern 
movement in the Church that the significance of the liturgical 
revival is best seen. As an isolated phenomenon, its meaning may 
be missed. But, put in its right setting, it stands out as the focal 
point, the distinguishing feature of an age that promises to be 
one of the most glorious in the whole history of Christianity. 

STANLEY B. JAMES 


Alton, England 


————— OG 

It would be a lamentable mistake to give predomi- 
nant place above liturgy to various organizations and 
pious works, whose supernatural efficacy depends en- 
tirely on how much they are imbued with a liturgical 
sense. —CARDINAL VILLENEUVE. 
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VERY now and then we read and hear that the 
Church’s year consists of three cycles, 1) the Christ- 
mas cycle, 2) the Easter cycle and 3) the Pentecost 
cycle. There appears a little note after the postcom- 
munion of Saturday after Pentecost which seems to 

contradict this notion. It says: ““Post Missam exspirat tempus pas- 

chale—after Mass ends the paschal season.”” This five-word rubric 
tells us two things: 1) that the feast of Pentecost does not inaugu- 
rate a new festive season but that it concludes the season of Easter. 

Pentecost belongs to Easter, is its fulness and completion. 2) This 

little note does not use the word “‘cycle’”’ but that of ‘‘season.”’ 

Therefore, in accordance with this rubric and for the sake of 

uniformity, clarity and correctness it would indeed be advisable 

for writers and preachers to say: 








1) The Church’s year consists of one cycle (“‘anni circulus,”’ 
as the Church calls her year in one of the hymns). 
2) That in this one cycle there are two seasons: 
a) The season of Christ’s coming, 
b) The season of Christ’s redemption. 
3) That each season consists of three periods: 
a) The period of preparation: Advent; Lent. 
b) The period of celebration: Christmas-Epiphany; 
Easter-Pentecost. 
c) The period of growth: the Sundays (and weeks) 
after Epiphany; the Sundays (and weeks) after 
Pentecost. 


The ‘period of growth” from Pentecost till Advent has 
already begun. It is a period without special feasts, a ‘‘feastless”’ 
period in which the Church, vested in the “‘color of hope,’’ quietly 
goes about irrigating with the Eucharistic Dew the sacred shrubs 
that were planted in the solemnities of the Risen Sun and came 
forth in the Heat of the Holy Spirit, so that, strengthened by the 
“‘waters of the Savior,’’ they may yield the hundred-fold for the 
day ‘‘when He shall come with great power and majesty to judge 
the living and the dead.” 
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I. CorPUS CHRISTI 


In the thirteenth century the Church added a “‘postscript’’ to 
the program of her paschal mysteries: The many liturgical observ- 
ances of Holy Thursday having obscured the celebration of the 
institution of the Blessed Sacrament (this is the way the thirteenth 
century thought, the sixth would not have thought that way) we 
decree that on the first Thursday after the paschal season there 
be observed ‘‘the Solemn Feast of the Most Holy Body of our 
Lord Jesus Christ.” And so it happens that, at the very outset 
of a “‘feastless’” period, we have a most “‘solemn feast’’ with an 
octave which, however, in spirit belongs to the paschal season. It 
is a sort of “fuori le mure—outside the Walls’ feast. 


Isn’t it strange that the very age which sees a tremendous 
development of International and National Eucharistic Congresses 
must witness, at least in our own country, a pronounced decline 
of the Parochial Eucharistic Congress which—may we say it with 
all respect?——is in a certain measure even more important than 
the other two? True, we have a highly “‘developed’’ Forty Hours 
adoration in most of our parishes, but the character and purpose 
of these three adoration days (in which one of the celebrations of 
Calvary’s mystery is pushed to a side-altar) is not so apt to 
create that complete Eucharistic experience which the annual Paro- 
chial Eucharistic Congress of Corpus Christi with its 1) Sacrifice, 
2) Sacrifice-Meal, and 3) Real Presence motif can, and, if properly 
observed, will achieve. 


One would like to see special efforts made by our National 
Eucharistic Congresses towards a restoration of a more perfect 
and fruitful Corpus Christi solemnity in our parishes. At present, 
the movement would seem rather away from the parish toward the 
Congress instead of from the Congress towards the parish. 


What follows is a praiseworthy attempt made in 1927 by the 
successful leader of the ‘Popular Liturgical Apostolate of Kloster- 
neuburg’’ (near Vienna), Dr. Pius Parsch. The solemnity took 
place in and outside the church on top of a forest-crowned hill 
near Vienna. 
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1) Eucharistic Prayer. At 8:00 A.M., Lauds out in the open, sung 
in the vernacular by the men on one side and the women on the other. 

2) Eucharistic Sacrifice and Meal. At 9:30 high Mass in the church. 
The altar was erected in the middle of the church so that the celebrant 
could face the congregation. It was constructed like the “Ark of the 
Covenant” and was carried along in the procession as altar for the four 
stops. Of course, all present took part in “the sacred fellowship-Meal 
(convivium), in which Christ is eaten, the memory of His passion cele- 
brated, the spiritual man filled with grace and a token of our future 
glory given to us.” 

3) Eucharistic Presence with Procession. Then followed the proces- 
sion. Every participant had a copy of the hymns. The “Pange lingua” 
was sung, accompanied by wind instruments. After each verse, sung in 
Latin, all recited the verse in the vernacular. At the four stations the 
four “Beginnings of the Gospel” were chanted, followed by a short address 
on “the holy Eucharist in relation to the four periods of man’s life”: 

a) The holy Eucharist and first communicants; 

b) The holy Eucharist and youth (ordination of priests and mar- 

riage of young people) ; 

c) The holy Eucharist and full manhood and womanhood; 

d) The holy Eucharist and old age (Viaticum). 

After the procession Benediction was given in church and the “Te 
Deum” sung. Then all assembled for an “agape” in a nearby restaurant. 
In the afternoon the solemnity came to a close with Vespers “in honor 
of the Most Blessed Sacrament.” 


You will say: “Well, but that is utopian, that cannot be 
done everywhere.’ We grant that. Yet we have here a pattern 
which, mutatis mutandis, can guide us in finding means and ways 
for a Corpus Christi solemnity which is not only in accordance 
with the mind of the Church but which will also achieve the 
purpose for which the feast has been instituted. Here are some 
suggestions: 

1) Would it not be advisable to have on Corpus Christi 
Sunday morning a beautiful high Mass, with Communion by all 
present, and leave the Blessed Sacrament exposed throughout the 
day till eventide? That would shorten the morning service and 
would induce the faithful to receive the ‘“‘Most Holy Body” as 
they should on this feast of the ‘‘Most Holy Body.”’ If permission 
for such an “‘innovation’’ be required, we can be sure that our 
high-priestly leaders would not be unwilling to grant it. The 
Reverend Jesuit Fathers in Florissant, Mo., have been following 
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MERELY SUGGESTING 


this practice for several years with extraordinarily large and yearly 
increasing participation by parishioners and visitors. 

2) Because a Corpus Christi procession without music is 
rather dead, could we not hope that some monastery or institution 
whose curriculum includes and fosters music—and music, vocal 
and instrumental, will not be absent where real educational work 
is being done—provide us with instrumental music for hymns and 
psalms suitable for Corpus Christi and other processions, say for, 
at least, five instruments, two cornets, one clarinet and two trom- 
bones. When a few years ago the writer prepared from liturgical 
sources a “Holy Hour’ booklet* for active participation by the 
congregation he incorporated the following four hymns, a) ‘‘Sing 
My Tongue,” b) “Sing My Soul” (Lauda Sion), c) “‘O Chris- 
tian Hark,” and d) ““O Hidden God,” with a sufficient number of 
verses, so that the booklet can also be used as a hymnal for the 
Corpus Christi procession to the first, second, third and fourth 
altar, as is customary in many places. “Quantum potes, tantum 
aude—Do thou all thou canst and boldly’’ (St. Thomas). 


II. MAY AND JUNE’ 


The Christian home should be a Nazareth with the father as 
Joseph, the mother as Mary, and the children as Jesus. I say 
“should be,’’ because today so many homes are becoming “dena- 
zarethized.”’ Centuries ago pagan homes became Christian, today 
Christian homes are becoming pagan. What has become of family 
morning prayer, and especially family evening prayer? How many 
homes are still- having family reading, particularly on Saturday 
evening in preparation for the ‘day of the Lord” and the ‘‘day 
of the Lord’s family’’? How very little is being done by our 
Catholic societies towards reconstructing the Christian home! Men 
and women, young men and young women meet, dues are paid, 
delegates are appointed for this and that convention, socials are 


*Vigilate et Orate, a booklet for “‘Holy Hour’’ arranged for participation 
by the faithful. Pax Press. O’Fallon, Mo. $4.00 per hundred with music for 
organ gratis. 

*The suggestions for May are not exactly ‘‘seasonal’’ in this issue, but, as 
the author himself says, they may easily be adapted for June devotions. We were, 
moreover, unwilling to eliminate or change them, for the sake of the com- 
pleteness of Msgr. Hellriegel’s series.—ED. 
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arranged, lottos and quilts are discussed, cards are played, beer and 
coffee are served, and all must have a “good time,’’ like the people 
in Noe’s days, unconcerned about the flood which is about to 
break forth and which will be all the more devastating because 
the foundations of our “‘Christian’’ home have become so “‘un- 
Christian."” The ‘‘parlor’’ in many a Christian home might as 
well be the parlor of a pagan house. There was a time when the 
sign of our redemption, the cross of Christ, had the place of honor 
in the best room of the home; when a holy water stoup invited the 
members of the home to take the water ‘‘purified and blessed with 
God’s power, so that this creature of God, endowed with divine 
grace may drive away devils and cast out diseases, that whatever in 
the houses and possessions of the faithful may be sprinkled by this 
water may be freed from every uncleanness and delivered from 
every harm”’ (blessing of water). 


One of the many means of making our homes more Christian 
is to erect the ‘May shrine’’ in honor of the holy Mother of God 
and the ‘‘June shrine’ in honor of our Lord’s Sacred Heart, where 
the family gathers for a short, joyous evening service. Let papa 
make the table and mamma supply the linens and the children 
prepare the Mowers which nature at this time yields so abundantly. 
And, while speaking of flowers, would it not be a good thing if 
our school sisters—wherever they are not condemned to brick and 
mortar surroundings—had a little garden of flowers around the 
school building which the children under the sisters’ supervision 
could cultivate? It would awaken in the children a love for nature 
(and grace presupposes nature!) and, at the same time, would 
save them from the dryness and lopsidedness which are apt to 
result from spelling, arithmetic, and those ‘“‘new’’ things of which 
we were “deprived” in the “‘backward’’ days when we went to 
school. 


Here is a suggestion for a May devotion in the home (which, 
caeteris paribus, could be followed also in the month of June). 
1) Father lights the candles before the image or picture of the 
blessed Mother. This simple act of the head will not fail to 
impress the entire family. 
2) Hymn to Mary. 
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3) Mother begins the “Hail, Holy Queen,” all continue. 

4) One decade of the rosary. The decade is preceded by the reading 
from the Bible History of the respective mystery (annunciation, 
visitation, birth, etc.) by one of the children. N. B. Let the 
Lord’s Prayer and the Angelic Salutation be spoken slowly and 
reverently. There is too much mumbling on the Catholic campus, 
on the grandstand and down on the field. 

5) Hymn. 

6) Mother leads in the litany of the B. V. M. 

7) Father prays for the departed relatives of the family and con- 
cludes the service by invoking God’s blessing (he is the “priest” 
in the home!) : “May the blessing of God the Father, the Son and 
the Holy Ghost descend upon our family and ever remain with 
it.” All answer: “Amen.” 

8) Hymn. 


III. Sts. PETER AND PAUL 


True, this feast comes along when the thermometer is near 
the 100 mark. But why are we always so conscious of the heat 
when God’s things are to be done, when at the same time, and at 
an even higher degree of Fahrenheit, we sit for three hours in the 
“‘bleachers’’ of the baseball park? Really, on this day (or the 
Sunday following the feast) we should forget about the heat and 
sing: 


“O happy Rome, who in thy martyr Princes’ blood 
A two-fold stream, art washed and doubly sanctified: 
All earthly beauty thou alone outshinest far, 
Empurpled by their outpoured life-blood’s glorious tide!’’ 
(Hymn, first Vespers.) 


Beside a solemn high Mass with general Communion by all 
the “lambs and sheep of Peter’’ in the morning, one would like to 
see an evening celebration in two parts, one in the church, the 
other in the parish hall (or on the parish grounds). 

A. In Church: 
1) Hymn to the holy Apostles. 
2) Reading of the gospel of the Mass. 
3) Sermon on the “Primacy of Peter,” or the “Position 
of the Pope.” 
4) Placing of papal flag in the sanctuary and singing 
of papal hymn (two verses). 
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$) Prayer for our Holy Father, for the return of the 
“other sheep.” 
6) Solemn pledge of fidelity to our Sovereign Pontiff 
gloriously reigning. 
7) Papal hymn (last two verses). 
8) Benediction and “T’e Deum”. (Half-hour service.) 
B. In Hall: 
1) Parish choir: “Tu es Petrus.” 
2) Lecture with slides on Pope Pius XII, or on Rome, 
or the two basilicas of Sts. Peter and Paul. 
3) Refreshments and songs. 
4) A playlet by children: “Quo vadis?” or “The Call of 
of the Apostles.” 


IV. VACATION 


“The laborer is worthy of his salary’’ and, let us add, also 
of a vacation after work well done. It was on a Sunday afternoon, 
some seven years ago, that six members of a family called on their 
pastor to get his blessing for their vacation trip. The priest blessed 
them and then prayed with them (in the vernacular) the Church’s 
Itinerary. The people were so impressed by the beauty of this 
prayer that ever since they say the “Journey Prayer of the Church” 
before making a trip. 

Let us return to the precious pearls that were so highly treas- 
ured in the days of deeper faith. They will surely be instrumental 
in making our twentieth century faith deeper. One of these pearls 
is the Church’s Itinerary, the prayer “‘for a prosperous journey and 
a quiet time, that, accompanied by Thy holy angel, we may hap- 
pily reach the place whither we are journeying, and in the end 
may attain to the harbor of eternal salvation.”’ 


V. THE NEw BICYCLE 


Norbert is not’quite ten. Since Christmas he has been using 
the daily missal and at the Sunday evening Compline which we 
sing here congregationally Norbert is cantor and sings the petition: 
“Pray, Father, a blessing,’’ and also the chapter “Brethren, be 
sober and watch... .”” The other day this fourth grader came with 
a bicycle which he had won as a prize and said: ‘‘I would like 
for you to bless that bicycle, Father, before I am going to use it.”’ 
He set the bike before me, removed his cap, took the holy water 
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sprinkler and waited for me to start. “Norbert, here it is, in the 
Roman Ritual, the ‘Benedictio vehiculi seu currus,’ ’’ said I to him 
while showing him the text of the blessing. “‘But I must first read 
the translation to you, Norbert.’’ And so I began: “‘Graciously 
hear our prayers, O Lord God, and bless this vehicle (this bicycle) 
with Thy right hand. Join to it Thy holy angels, so that all who 
will ride on it may be freed and protected from all dangers. And 
as in days gone by Thou hast through the Levite Philip given faith 
and grace to the Ethiopian as he was riding on his vehicle and 
reading the Sacred Scriptures, so show to Thy servants the way 
of salvation that, aided by Thy grace and replenished by good 
works, they may, after travelling over so many roads in this life, 
attain to the joys of eternity. Through Christ our Lord.” 


After reading the text in English the new bicycle was blessed. 
Then the boy jumped on his bike realizing that ‘““God had joined 
His holy angels to it,’ and, after a hearty ‘““Thank you, Father,” 
Norbert like the Ethiopian ‘‘went on his way rejoicing,’”’ telling 
the other boys about the blessed bike, so that now some of “‘the 
other boys’’ are asking for the same blessing. That was on a 
Friday afternoon. Two days later, at Compline, the young cantor 
sang all the more convincingly: “Brethren, be sober and watch, 
for your adversary the devil goeth about like a roaring lion, seeking 
whom he may devour. Resist ye him strong in faith. But Thou, 
O God, have mercy on us.” 


MARTIN B. HELLRIEGEL 
Holy Cross Church 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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E have in Chicago—besides railroads, stockyards, and 
gangsters—a student organization with the avowed 
intent of training youth to become revolutionists. 
These young “‘radicals,”” five hundred strong, meet 
every Saturday morning in a downtown auditorium 

to discuss ways and means of overthrowing the present material- 

istic moral order and of setting up a world-wide Supernational, 
the mystical body of Christ. Their weapons? Not bombs and 
tanks. For this revolution has to be fought out in the depths of 
each individual soul against the natural man with all his undivine 

nature—his hates, his lust for power and pleasure. In such a 
warfare victory consists in surrender—the surrender of self to 

become a perfectly co-ordinated member of the First and only 

Supernational. For this purpose youth must be so orientated in 
that world-state that they, once recognizing their organic relation- 

ship to Christ, may put themselves more fully in contact with the 
heart-beat of His mystical body—that is, the liturgy, especially 
the Mass. Such is the task to which Cisca (Chicago Inter-Student 

Catholic Action) set itself this current year. 


The organization was not blind to the difficulties involved 
when it undertook the project of teaching young Chicago boys 
and girls that Catholic Action consists in living with the Church, 
that the prime requisite is not doing things but being Christ. The 
first hurdle to cross was the necessity of convincing hard-headed, 
realistic, materialist-environed Americans that Catholicity is not, 
like big business, an organization with an efficiency program but 
an organism; that living with the Church does not consist in skil- 
fully steering along the dizzy margin of safety from mortal sin 
but in living vitally and dynamically by the life of the body into 
which one has been incorporated. All this, of course, sounded 
very ‘‘mystical,’’ which for the modern mind too often means 
mythical—bedtime stories for little girls, not realities for strong 
men. Then, also, the whole idea was something new, not in the 
penny catechism. And youth, with yankee canniness, has devel- 
oped a sales resistance to both novelty and “mystery.” 
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A further difficulty lay in the fact that Cisca’s membership 
consists in a school-jaded student body, to whom the Saturday 
meeting must not be “‘just another class in religion.’”” The young 
people had to have all the “‘new,’’ dynamic doctrine of life-in- 
Christ presented in a manner untrammeled by classroom formality, 
brought down out of the stratosphere of pure theory into the 
modern world of specific realities. In short, circumstances demand- 
ed that mysteries be presented in modern idiom and tempo, in 
the most human of terms for a humanistic generation. Hence it 
was decided that the play might be the thing wherein to catch 
the interest of youth, emancipate its self-consciousness, and dispel 
its suspicion that the mystical has no roots in, or relations with, 
reality. Accordingly, the presentation of this mystical doctrine— 
“inside Catholicity’’—-was done through the medium of fictitious 
boys and girls of high school age, who discussed and lived vital 
mysteries—not in the school room or catechism class but in their 
social life and recreations. Thus was found a way of concreting 
ideas in a normal group of young people, who “‘talked religion”’ 
in modern terminology and made it a perfectly natural topic for 
dates and dinners. 


These dramatis personae, who indoctrinated by word and 
taught by example, were chiefly a group of ‘‘Cathactioners’’ be- 
longing to an up-and-doing parish whose director, Father Ray, 
understood and loved but did not coddle his young hopefuls. 
Chuck Mundane, a young pagan, often came in as the object of 
a campaign, especially on the part of Joan, who knew not only 
her liturgy but also how to express it in five-cent words to a 
nickel audience. 


CISCANS ARE TAUGHT THE SOURCE OF LIFE 


The first problem that presented itself in the year’s project 
was to inculcate a real understanding and appreciation of one’s 
parish. ‘“You see,’’ observed Father Ray to a group of young peo- 
ple, ‘‘the modern parish is like the modern home: it’s getting to be 
just a supply base used only for servicing or refueling between 
weekly cruises. . . . There’s nothing wrong with that, but a lot 
missing. Persons who merely pay pew rent and keep the command- 
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ments are what we call outer-shell Catholics: they lack the inner 
spirit. A parish made up of such souls would be like a garage full 
of cars, whereas it ought to be a family full of children. .. .”’ 

In a subsequent chat Father Ray startled his hearers by 
observing: ““Your Catholic parish is a commune so red that beside 
it a Russian Bolshevik village would look like a study in pink.” 
Then, to illustrate, he flashed upon the screen a biologist’s slide 
of the circulatory system feeding the cells of the human structure. 
“A close-up of your parish, as the mystical body in miniature,”’ 
announced the priest. ‘‘Notice the multitude of cells that make up 
this organism. Now observe how one common bloodstream brings 
to every cell just what it needs. And see how each in turn con- 
tributes to the growth and activity of the whole body. That’s why 
Karl Adam says: ‘There’s no grace that is a purely personal pos- 
session.’ "’ 

Then, to the objection of one rugged individualist, Father 
Ray explained, as he changed the slide to a picture of a priest 
elevating the chalice of Christ’s blood: ‘‘Notice the upraised hands 
and face—the whole body straining upwards, as it were, in the 
effort to be united as closely as possible in the one great Act of 
the sacrificing Christ. Now this figure of the priest is a portrait of 
what a whole parish should look like at Sunday Mass: everybody 
giving himself entirely, body and mind, in the one common Act, in 
which each person takes as vital a part as the officiant’s own bodily 
members are now doing. Remember the prayer right after the 
Elevation: ‘we, Thy holy people... offer. ..a holy Victim... 
the bread of eternal life... .’”’ 

“Now,” challenged Father Ray, figure out for yourselves 
where is a good parishioner’s first line of action.”’ 

“I get you now, Father,’’ exclaimed Chris. ‘“The kids get 
sore sometimes because they can’t make a dent in established parish 
organizations. But I’m beginning to think we've got a whale of a 
job right here: we offer ourselves with Christ and our fellow par- 
ishioners—especially those who don’t yet know the score. Why, 
then our life becomes their offering, our Communion a union with 
Christ-in-them! . . . Now I see why the parish is a commune. It’s 
blood-red with Christ’s own redeeming Sacrifice!’ 
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In the discussions that followed these presentations there was 
a special emphasis on the together-ness of parishioners, regardless 
of race, nationality, or social class. In practice this meant teamwork 
with every member—from pastor to janitor through all the vari- 
ous society heads. Lastly Ciscans concluded that, since their parish 
home is the dispensing place of divine life, Catholic Action must 
necessarily begin at the altar of one’s own parish church. That 
this theory bore some practical fruit is attested by a parochial 
activity chart kept by Alvernia High School to measure the con- 
tribution of its students in terms of personal service ranging all the 
way from “‘complete’’ Masses to washing the dishes after a sodality 
social. 


A YEAR’S GROWTH IN THE MYSTIC VINE 


With the beginning of Advent Ciscans had to be instructed 
in the mystical meaning of the Church’s year and what it does to 
us. ““You see,” said Joan to her friend Chuck, “‘the liturgical year, 
with its feasts of our Lord, seems to be merely a recalling of past 
events. But it isn’t. That’s why we use the present tense in the 
introit of the Mass for Christmas Day: ‘A Child is born to us!’ 
And the message is just as new and fresh as when the nurse came 
in after Danny was born and told Dad: ‘It’s a boy!’ ”’ 


“But you can’t freshen up Christ’s birth,’’ objected the real- 
ist. ‘It’s two thousand years old.” 


“You can if the Person is still living, still being born sacra- 
mentally. The liturgy doesn’t merely tell us of our Lord’s birth 
nor just offer us a story. It actually causes Him to be born in us 
every Christmas by an increase of divine life. And that starts us 
out afresh on a whole year’s growth in Christ. 

“‘Let’s take the mystic Vine as an illustration. Advent is the 
winter season, the time of preparation for a new influx of life. 
Nature’s long nights and the sun’s feeble rays vividly remind us 
of the darkness that enveloped those long centuries of waiting for 
the Redeemer. .. . Then, just as the sun begins its ascent to bring 
life and light back to our northern clime, we celebrate the coming 
of Him who is still more truly the light of the world. That’s 
Christmas and Epiphany. Now comes spring, which enacts the 
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redemption both in nature and the supernatural sphere, thus restor- 
ing life full and overflowing to this earth of ours. I mean Easter. 
After that, around the time when the sun has reached the highest 
point of its approach, nature, now fully restored, puts forth a 
profusion of growth and activity. That’s Pentecost, when God 
gives us His final gift of life and divine energy, the Holy Ghost.” 


In the ensuing discussions students saw a new purpose in 
Advent as the time for purging the branches so that they might 
bring forth more fruit. For, considering the organic nature of 
society, Christ’s birth in Ciscans’ souls would mean new life and 
the benefits of new fruit to all the members of the mystic Vine. 
One of the practical corollaries of this was the determination to 
put both Christ and the Mass back into Christ-mass, by reviewing 
the religious significance of the good old customs and by sacra- 
mentalizing the marvelous exchange with an offertory procession 
of gifts for Christ-in-His-poor. One school, St. Mary’s, unable to 
do this at Mass, produced in the class room a dramatization which 
made a deep impression on all who saw it. 


‘““THE CAMELS ARE COMING!” 


As has been said before, Ciscans were encouraged to live their 
liturgy in social life. Hence, in the presentation, Epiphany eve 
found Joan busily engaged in preparing for a twelfth-night party. 
Pitying her pagan friends who had crowded all their Christmas 
into one day’s feasting, she explained that, “having duly lived 
the mystery of Christ’s humanity, Catholics were now ready to 
celebrate His divinity: the gorgeous pageant of the three kings 
from the East.”’ 


“Seems to me that three-king incident is kind of dated,” 
remarked the modernist. 


“Well, of course, they didn’t arrive in the Clipper,’’ Joan 
conceded. ‘‘But the point is this: the drama they enacted at Beth- 
lehem is exactly the same that we’re going to take part in tomor- 
row at Mass. For we too will then offer to God our gifts of gold, 
frankincense, and myrrh. ... Naturally, we don’t take these things 
literally. They just stand for our prayer, work, and mortification.” 
Then she explained how, according to the secret, our gifts of the 
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offertory are changed into Christ at the consecration, so that at 
last we have a divinely perfect gift to offer God. 

In the ensuing discussion it was suggested that Ciscans should, 
if possible, have, as a feature of their twelfth-night party, the 
Epiphany blessing for the home, in order, as the prayers for this 
purpose suggest, to construct a bomb-proof shelter from the infer- 
nal selfishness blitzkrieging the world today. 


THE FEAST OF CHRIST’S OFFERTORY 


“Why say it with candles?’’ asked Jack, when told that the 
Candlemas procession, begun as a protest against the debauchery 
of old paganism, could very well be offered now in expiation for 
the night life in our modern paganized cities. 

“The candle is the symbol of Christ, whom we, like the 
old man in the gospel, receive into our arms,’ Joan explained. 
“You see, our role in tomorrow’s Mass is that of Simeon. Just 
notice, then, how the introit and gradual take on a new signifi- 
cance: ‘We have received Thy Mercy (made Man) in the midst 
of Thy temple (our parish church) .’ This, of course, has reference 
to Communion, when we actually receive infinite Mercy incarnate 
in the Eucharist. Then the Communion antiphon is a prophecy 
fulfilled. For we too shall not ‘see death’ before we have ‘seen’ and 
touched and been made one with ‘the Lord’s Anointed.’ 

“Such dramatic interpretation must not be misleading, how- 
ever. After an ordinary play the actor doffs his costume, removes 
the grease paint, and leaves behind in the theater the character 
he had become. But not so the actor in the drama of the Mass. 
Having given himself as a member of Christ, especially on this 
‘offertory feast of the redemption,’ the Christian must continue 
outside the holy Sacrifice to live with and in Christ even to the 
bloody consummation of Calvary.” 

When asked if the above explanations had made their part in 
the morrow’s Mass more real and vital to them, Ciscans gave not 
only an affirmative answer but also voiced a plea for further 
instruction on their role in each Sunday’s Sacrifice. An effort has 
been made to meet this demand by publishing in the Cisca News a 
column: “Our Role in the Sunday Mass.” 
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“If you think that all we Catholics think about during Lent 
is penance, you're getting a mighty lop-sided picture of Catholi- 
city,’’ said Joan indignantly. “‘Don’t you have to go out for spring 
practice in football because your muscles get soft and flabby during 
the winter months? Well, so we Catholics have to strengthen 
our moral muscles after the ‘winter months’ of living amidst all 
these modern luxuries and pleasures. That’s one aspect of Lent. 
The other side is this: by our penance we, though a mere handful 
of Catholics, can actually help to set things right in a dreadfully 
wrong world. For instance, the postcommunion on the first Sun- 
day in Lent expects that, being ‘purged of our old self’ . . . some 
job! . . . we may ‘cross over into the fellowship’ with Christ, 
where He hangs crucified, so that we also may really have a part in 
redeeming this war-weary world.” 


“But why,”’ queried the practicalist, ‘“haven’t there been some 
visible effects of this revolution?” 


“I don’t believe most of us ever actually surrender,’’ answered 
Chris. “‘No decisive victory. I’m afraid that in reality most of us 
let Christ be immolated alone on our altars, while we—we’'re like 
the soldiers sitting beneath the cross and casting lots for the mate- 
rial gains of petty petitions. . . . I guess we just don’t realize that 
in every Mass Christ is still climbing Calvaries to be crucified anew 
in the mystical garments of our human flesh and souls. Otherwise 
this Holy Week, when we go down with Him into His death, 
would mean, like the first Easter, a real resurrection of humanity, 
that ‘renewal of the Christian spirit,’ which is the Catholic Revo- 
lution.” 


During Lent ‘the discussions centered largely on this ‘‘Chris- 
tian renewal’’ and how Ciscans can help both spiritually and mate- 
rially in bringing it about. To make sure that the Pasch would 
be for them at least a true resurrection with Christ, they discussed 
the Saturday celebration as a “holy wake’’ at Christ’s tomb until 
dawn, when the watchers, finally prepared by a renewal of their 
baptismal vows, found the risen Lord with them in the holy 
Sacrifice. Then the quickening forces of spiritual rebirth would 
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course through the entire mystical body. ‘‘And it’s our job,” 
observed Chris, ‘‘to direct them to others, so that there may at 
last be a fruitful spring in a world now lying in the dreary winter 
of the great modern deicide.”’ 


cad * * 


All this has been but a brief survey of some twenty-five 
plans presented to, and discussed by, about five hundred Ciscans 
at their Saturday gatherings. How far the effort has succeeded in its 
primary aim cannot fully be known; for spiritual and moral values 
are not to be measured even in this age of efficiency experts and 
stringent evaluations. One can, however, be fairly certain that, 
though many students have obviously remained impervious to 
these thrilling inner truths, there is a nucleus of Ciscans, flesh and 
blood counterparts to the ‘‘Cathactioners’’ of the presentations, to 
whom this dynamic “‘inner Catholicism” is the marrow of life for 
seven days of the week. Many of these have actually said with real 
conviction: ‘Here we have all the requisites for successful revolu- 
tion: a solidarity based on something far more real than a myth 
of blood and soil, an infinitely inexhaustible base of supplies, 
divine security of success! Why, in heaven's name, don’t we ‘turn 
back the world’ to Christ?’’ Perhaps they have even now begun. 


SISTER M. CECILIA, O.S.B. 
Chicago, Itt. 
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T is a truism to say that the American heresy is the 
“heresy of action.’’ That this should be so is tragedy 
and triumph for us. The call to Catholic Action and 
the lay apostolate has long since been given, and the 
responses in America have varied all the way from 

the Catholic Worker movement to the formation of baseball teams 

for Catholic high school boys. It is right that the responses to the 

Holy Father’s call should be so diverse: it is good that still the 

breadth and variety of the ways of God are manifested. 

Those who seek a rebirth of Catholic awareness and vitality 
through the liturgy are on occasions rightly suspicious of some 
of the manifestations of Catholic Action in our times. Sometimes 
the layman who is both aware of the liturgy as the great source- 
spring of all Catholic life and cognizant of the papal call to 
Catholic Action finds himself in a rather ambiguous position. He 
may be confronted with action which seems to him to have only 
the remotest and vaguest associations with the larger and fuller 
world-view of the liturgy. But the solution to these perplexities 
is not as difficult as it may appear. 

Fundamental is the distinction which M. Maritain makes 
between “‘Catholic Action’’ and “‘‘action by Catholics.’’ When one 
sees with M. Maritain that where action “‘is not itself directed 
to apostolic ends concerned with the ‘pastoral ministry of the 
Church’ in its integrity, in short where it has not as its direct end 
the expansion of the kingdom of God, there is no Catholic Action 
as such.’”* This statement does not in one neat distinction dismiss 
all action which does not have as its primary end the expansion 
of God’s kingdom; but it does, rightly, recall the essential element 
in Catholic Action: the participation of the layman in the aposto- 
late. 

Now this truly apostolic action can flow only from the 
abundance of Christian life. This is the foundation—without it 
our action will lose its meaning. The “‘one necessary thing,’’ says 
Dom Wesseling in the conclusion to his magnificent Liturgy and 





*Jacques Maritain, Scholasticism and Politics, Macmillan, p. 198. 
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Life, “is that before ‘doing something,’ before ‘acting,’ we should 
concern ourselves about being; before you think of Catholic Ac- 
tion, be a Catholic; before you think of the liturgical movement, 
be fully liturgical yourself.’’* If we remember this essential rela- 
tionship between Catholic action and lived Christianity, if we 
remember the integral correlation between prayer-life and active- 
life, then there is no danger that we will fall into what some 
spiritual writers have called the ‘‘heresy of good works.”’ 

If the word “‘liturgical’’ is conceived in the broadness of Dom 
Wesseling’s meaning, then the relationship between Catholic Ac- 
tion and the liturgy becomes plain. If ‘‘liturgical life’’ is synony- 
mous with Christian life—conceived in its fullest and deepest 
meaning—we need not fear that we will slip into the heresy of 
action. If we are seriously interested in the lay apostolate our works 
will flow from, be permeated with a fully lived Christian, litur- 
gical life: our works could not, then, lack the true spirit of the 
apostolate. Then our penetrations into the profane and secular 
worlds will be rightly directed, for we will go with a vital knowl- 
edge of what the “‘conversion of the world”’ really means. 

A few years ago in Holland an organization called the 
“Women of Nazareth’ was founded. Now the work of this group 
is especially significant for our time because the whole raison d’étre 
of the Women of Nazareth is work in the lay apostolate. The 
main line of their work might well be taken as a guide to work in 
the lay apostolate in America. Throughout, they seem to be enliv- 
ened with a living appreciation of liturgical life and an active 
awareness of the real meaning of the lay apostolate. For them the 
“conversion of the world”’ is no vagary. 

The Women of Nazareth started in Holland in 1921 with 
a very small group of women who were ready to devote their 
whole lives to the lay apostolate. They were conceived as—and 
remain—a lay group working in the lay apostolate. At first they 
were formed to work among non-Catholics; when, however, in 
1929 their bishop expressed the wish that they work first among 
young Catholic girls, they obediently changed their emphasis to 
this phase of the lay apostolate. This was the beginning of the 


7Dom Theodore Wesseling, Liturgy and Life, Longmans, p. 119. 
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“Grail movement.”’ Within eight years of their foundation the 
Ladies of the Grail (as they began to be called in English speaking 
countries) had spread from the country of their origin into Ger- 
many, England, Scotland and Australia. By 1937 the Grail move- 
ment in Holland alone embraced some fifteen thousand members. 
A short history of its development is a ‘‘success story’’ of amazing 
proportions. 


It would be easy to conjure up statistics to attempt to prove 
the importance of the Grail, but numbers prove nothing unless 
they are external manifestations of something deeper and more 
lasting. It is the spirit of the Grail which is significant: their 
numerical growth is enlightening only as a manifestation of this 
spirit. Certainly, their amazing growth cannot be attributed merely 
to the untiring and dynamic efforts of a small group of Dutch 
women. Rather, they flourish wherever they start because they can 
bring to youth a spirit which makes their activities truly vital, 
truly apostolic. For it becomes increasingly clear that youth is 
not to be satisfied with mere “‘activity.’”” Every man—and espe- 
cially youth—in our time longs for some kind of world-view that 
will unify the twisted extremes of our civilization. And so, in all 
their work, the Ladies of the Grail seek to recreate the only spirit 
which can be such a unifying force, the spirit of the cross. 


These days the word “‘spirit’’ is a difficult term to use. It has 
been misused to such a degree that a self-appointed group of apos- 
tles of democracy have appropriated the term in their religion of 
democracy to signify the “‘spirit’’ of humanity. They have made 
the Holy Spirit synonymous with the democratic principle of 
freedom. Contrasted to such false concepts of “‘spirit,’’ the spirit 
of an organization like the Grail becomes important because it takes 
its vitality and meaning from a real awareness of and belief in the 
Holy Ghost. These women really live the prayer which the Church 
sings so joyously at Pentecost: ““Emitte Spititum tuum, et creabun- 
tur, et renovabis faciem terrae.’’ To them the “‘renewal of the face 
of the earth’’ in Christ is not a vast and vague ideal but a realizable 
end. They take up their work in the lay apostolate with a funda- 
mental faith and security in the Holy Spirit, through whom alone 
the face of the world can be renewed. For them the sacrament of 
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confirmation is not a formality but the sacrament of Catholic 
Action, the inauguration of the lay apostolate. They seek to realize 
in themselves and to impress upon others that the apostolate is not 
a pleasant divertissement for those who like it, but a life work 
and a divine command. Theirs is an attempt, in their own spheres, 
to combat mediocrity and complacency with the uncompromising 
spirit of Christianity. 

In actuality, what does this all mean for the Ladies of the 
Grail? For them this true spirit of the apostolate, the joyous spirit 
of the cross, is found in an understanding of the Mass and the 
spirit of sacrifice, made conscious in daily life, which the Sacrifice 
involves. And so one of their prime concerns is to bring about a 
better fulfilment of the meaning of the Mass. ‘“The secret of the 
apostolate,” writes a Grail member in their English magazine, “‘is 
an understanding of the Mass, of our being offered up with Christ. 
For once we understand it and act upon it, we have the clue to the 
redemptive power of all our efforts, even the slightest. Through 
offering ourselves with Christ we are being changed from some- 
thing insignificant and worthless to something divine and redemp- 
tive.’”* 

In practical measures this awareness leads to studying the 
Mass, singing the Mass, praying the Mass, living the Mass. It 
means striving to bring back the reality of the liturgical year and 
the meaning of the Church’s feasts. Thus, in Holland on the eve 
of All Saints in 1936 hundreds of Grail members marched in 
silent procession along the canals, each carrying a lighted lantern 
symbolic of a different saint. Then a whole city became aware of 
what the Church means when she sings at the Mass for that feast: 
“Let us rejoice in the Lord, celebrating a festival day in honor of 
all the saints, at whose solemnity the angels rejoice and give praise 
to the son of God.” Similarly, at a ““Whitsun Pageant” in Holland 
in 1932 ten thousand performers interpreted in color and song 
and dance the meaning of that great day. Again, at a ‘‘Rorate 
Play,’’ the whole spirit of Advent was portrayed in interpretive 
dancing to the singing of the Rorate caeli. Shattering, upsetting 
thought to the conventional and to the purist, perhaps, but then 


8Grail Magazine, Vol. V, No. 2, February, 1938. 
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anyone who has not completely lost sight of the Middle Ages 
will not be too disturbed. Besides, the Ladies of the Grail are not 
particularly concerned about “‘upsetting’’ people. In fact, we have 
long enough been timid and reserved, influenced by the Reforma- 
tion and by Puritanism. Some Grail methods will be outside 
the ken of the quiet, apologetic mind of the “‘siege period’; but, 
as Mr. F. J. Sheed is always reminding people, we are out of the 
“siege period.’’ If interpreting a psalm or a hymn in rhythms and 
color and song is going to surprise people, then the Grail is all 
for making it a gigantic surprise with several hundred performers 
and all the colors of the spectrum. 

A review of all of the Grail activities would be far too 
lengthy to attempt here. In every case they have tried to meet 
contemporary needs as they arise. In Holland, thus, they estab- 
lished vocational training courses as a means of rehabilitating 
young factory workers who were drifting away from the Church; 
they tried to bring about a lessening of social inequalities by 
combining, in their activities, groups from widely different social 
strata; and, to combat anti-Christian propaganda they spread the 
social teachings of the encyclicals. In England, faced with the 
problem of an alarming number of mixed marriages, they sought 
to bring back the reality of Christian marriage; when they realized 
that a group of unemployed men were tired of sympathy and 
only wanted work, they established a large craft shop to give work 
to these men; and, to counteract a dehumanized and mechanized 
use of leisure time, they organized instruction in the arts and 
crafts. Reports from England now tell us that the Grail is continu- 
ing its work in air-raid shelters. In short, the Grail has concerned 
itself with innumerable problems from unemployment to agrari- 
anism. But always their activities are used only as means of bring- 
ing about a renewal of the true Christian spirit. 

Perhaps in their pageants and plays one sees more clearly 
their methods and their spirit at work. They produce plays and 
pageants because they feel that through such media they can speak 
to youth in the language of our generation. Any form which is 
conformable to the spirit of youth is adopted and baptized. Their 
finished productions may receive the praise of both the Catholic 
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and secular press; and, viewed externally, some of them might have 
all the signs of a “‘hit.’’ But in the preparation and presentation of 
such a production is much more than just technical concern and 
dramatic device. To bring several hundred or several thousand 
from all social groups together for a performance like this involves 
a fundamental unity of conception and effort, a “‘Group” con- 
sciousness. No Grail member ever does anything as an isolated 
individual; it is always in and through the group that she works. 
Each one’s talent is developed for the common good. When all 
come together in the end, an effect which no individual alone 
could bring about is achieved. Most simply, this kind of activity 
is a practical realization of the basic doctrine of the unity of 
man in the mystical body. We can never hope to have any success 
in the lay apostolate until we have reestablished this sense of the 
unity of all Christian activity. The disastrous effects of exaggerated 
individualism in all spheres—even, unhappily, in spiritual life— 
are obvious today. If the Grail, even only in their own sphere, can 
do something to further the awakening of this spirit of Christian 
cooperation, they have done much in furthering a truly Christian 
rebirth. . . . It need hardly be said that this spirit of the unity of 
all Christians in the mystical body is of the very essence of the 
liturgy; it is the spirit which flows from the Mass. 

When this ‘“‘Group’”’ consciousness has been developed, then 
the Grail is prepared to enter other spheres of action; but, first, 
there is the desire to lay the foundation for this spirit—without 
which the lay apostolate is futile. 

To those who seek immediate results this method of the 
Grail may appear a little slow. To those, however, who are con- 
vinced that ends are more than means their method will be rea- 
sonable. The activity of Catholic action is only the means to the 
end, which must remain the expansion of the kingdom of God. 
As the late Peter Wust has said: ‘‘Make yourself Christian: com- 
pletely Christian. Then look around you and perform the work 
that has been given to you, according to your capacity.’ The 
Ladies of the Grail are foremost concerned with renewing the 
spirit, with becoming Christian; then, with the actualization of 


“Peter Wust, Crisis in the West. Macmillan, p. 152. 
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that spirit in works of charity and Catholic activities. Ultimately 
this concern with the essential brings great success to their “‘activ- 
ities’’ because they have kept the subordination of means to the 
end. 

This consciousness that the essential of the apostolate is lived 
Christianity led the Ladies of the Grail to form their own group 
around the designs of a religious community. Although they retain 
their fundamental lay character their individual three-year training 
is as careful and austere as that of the religious novitiate. Only 
those who are found capable of being “‘in the world’’ without 
becoming ‘‘of the world’’ are selected as Ladies of the Grail. It is 
this background of religious training which makes so successful 
their penetration into the secular world as lay 2postles; for, from 
the very beginning they have come to “‘the world’’ with a realiza- 
tion of their Christian duty of other-worldliness. 

Thus, while there are thousands of active members in the 
Grail movement, there are only about a hundred and twenty 
women who belong to the Ladies of the Grail—or what was origi- 
nally called the Women of Nazareth. This small group becomes 
the nucleus for the larger Grail movement. 


In one of his last audiences before his death, the late Cardinal 
Mundelein invited the Ladies of the Grail to come to this country. 
About a year ago two of them came here where they have estab- 
lished themselves in Libertyville, Illinois, at Doddridge Farm, 
an estate put at their disposal by Bishop Sheil. Their first concern is 
to train young girls who are willing to devote their whole lives to 
the lay apostolate, and already a small group of American girls 
has joined their society. They consider it their first function to 
educate leaders for all the fields of the lay apostolate. Their organ- 
ization is so formed that they can adapt themselves to different 
conditions and traditions, meeting new problems and satisfying 
new needs. 

From the first the Ladies of the Grail have shown their influ- 
ence for good. They have already been hosts to various Catholic 
Action groups from in and around Chicago who have come to 
Doddridge Farm for conferences and discussions. During the first 
week-end in May a series of conferences on rural life were held 
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there. In many cities thoughout the Mid-West and the South they 
have lectured to groups of young people, trying to bring them to 
an appreciation of their duty as lay apostles. During Holy Week 
about forty young women from such separated places as Chicago, 
New York, Toledo and Milwaukee came to Doddridge Farm, 
where under the direction of Father James F. Coffey, they cele- 
brated the sacred mysteries of those holy days.° It is symbolic, 
perhaps, that one of the early activities of the Ladies of the Grail 
in this country should be to bring together a group of young 
people to relive the mysteries of Holy Week. In the liturgical cele- 
brations of those sacred days are the three principal tenets of the 
Grail: (1) the Christian as a member of the mystical body—fully 
accepting the apostolate which membership in that body involves; 
(2) the spirit of the cross; and (3) the spirit of joy in that cross 
expressed so wonderfully in the Easter liturgy. 

Already, it seems, the Ladies of the Grail are adapting them- 
selves to American needs. Whatever direction their work takes 
in this country, they will bring to it the same goodness and fulness 
that has manifested itself elsewhere. Their means are infinitely 
adaptable, but the end is always the same: “instaurare omnia in 
Christo—to bring all things under the headship of Christ.”’ 


ROBERT B. HEYwooD 
University of Chicago 


| 


Pius X tells us that the liturgy ts the indispensable 
source of the true Christian spirit. 

Pius XI says that the true Christian spirit is tndis- 
pensable for social regeneration. 

Hence the conclusion: The liturgy is the indispens- 
able basis of Christian soctal regeneration.—DOM VIR- 
GIL MICHEL, O.S.B. 





°Cf. ‘Communication’ in this issue.-—ED. 
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FROM OTHER LANDS 
GREGORIAN CHANT AND THE PEOPLE’ 


RT is for all, or it does not exist. Beauty, like truth 
and goodness, resembles the sun which shines upon 
all alike. There are not two beauties, one for the 
rich and another for the poor, but one only. In the 

mages) same way, there is only one art, one morality and 
one wisdom. 

It is evident that the most elevated forms of art are not 
equally accessible to all men. As in everything else, there is an 
initiation which sharpens each one’s assimilative capacity, and this 
same capacity varies from one individual to another; but this is a 
difference in the subject, not in the object. Too, there are blind 
persons who cannot see the light of the sun, but it keeps shining 
for them as well as for those who can see. There are types of art 
which are only more or less pure, but authentic art has always 
borne an unmistakable seal of universality, and it may be said in 
general that it is of all and for all men. 

Learned studies and critical treatises notwithstanding, in 
order to understand and enjoy a scene from Hamlet or a canto 
of the Divine Comedy it is enough to be a member of the human 
species who has not been corrupted by prejudice or false culture. 
At first it will not be possible to appreciate the full value of the 
work, but little by little there will be a penetration into its con- 
tent, and finally the beauty, truth, poetry or pathos will blaze 
out with full brightness. 

All the arts have this characteristic, but music particularly, 
in its restless and flowing language, speaks to us of a world yet 
more full and wide; it moves our feelings to spheres not only 
higher but ampler as well, because it brings us into communication 
with men of other races, beliefs and tongues. True music moves 
on a plane which frequently the rest do not understand or even 
imagine, a plane so moving that it cannot leave space for long to 





"From Christus (Mexico City), Vol. V. pp. 553-555. We owe this trans- 
lation, from the Spanish, to the kindness of Rev. Thomas J. Shanahan, of the 
St. Paul Seminary.—ED. 
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lower instincts and feelings. On this account music has always 
been credited with a ‘‘redemptive’’ role; it sets us free of the drag 
of inferiority at which we all laboriously fret. 


Ancient tragedy, resting on the spirit of music, with its 
foundation in choral chant, was according to Aristotle an escape 
for the feelings of pity and terror, a kind of relief from impulses 
which at least latently are found in all men. Everyone who has 
ever experienced the least emotion on hearing a folk-song under- 
stands this purifying, consoling and universally ‘‘redeeming”’ role 
of art and of music particularly. Consequently, education without 
song is unthinkable. 


This liberating effect works through a feeling of love that 
always moves the whole being of the singer. St. Augustine says 
that song is distinctive of lovers, and Shakespeare distrusts the 
man who has no feeling for music. Every chorus tends to be the 
collective manifestation of a love. 


The polyphonic chorus, strictly speaking, is a duo, trio or 
quartet with more or fewer elements. The chorus properly so 
called is the voice of the masses, of the people. And the voice of 
the people is a unison, a single voice. A chorus made up of groups, 
““fractions,’’ is a halfway chorus. Some reject the unison chorus, 
for pretended esthetic reasons, and will have part singing only. 
Nevertheless, the tragic chorus which educated the Greek people, 
and that of the fifth to the thirteenth centuries which educated 
Christendom, were both unison. If art is languishing in many 
places, it is because it is separated from the people in order to be 
the expression of the feelings of an elite. 


What shall we say if we turn to religious art, to the chant 
of the Church? As melody united to the sacred word, and above 
all in the mouth of the Church; even more, as the official voice of 
the universal assembly, it reaches the ultimate level of liberating 
and redemptive power. Not limited to the strict natural or positive 
plane, it reaches to the supernatural; better, it rises out of the 
supernatural. Liturgical prayer, sung by the mass of the people, is 
sanctifying and marks out the road of freedom. Here truth shows 
itself whole, and it has been said, ‘“The truth shall make you 
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free.’” Oh, wonderful freedom of a pure and true love! This is 
the great lesson of the liturgical chorus. 


Nothing here of separations and divisions among men, off- 
spring of hatred, rivalry and the powers of evil. On the contrary, 
when the whole throng of the people sings Gregorian chant in 
church, they manifest their love in the most perfect way. On the 
other hand, when they do not sing, they show that they do not 
love one another. And how could there be an expression of this 
liberty of love, this brotherhood of the Christian family, this 
equality of all men, if it were not in the unison of choral chant? 

But there is more to be said. There is great difficulty, almost 
an impossibility, in the way of full agreement among all men in 
the domain of abstract ideas and opinions. We do not have to 
touch on the thousand legitimate differences in the literary, social 
or political field; even in that of religion, apart from dogma itself, 
there is full play for freedom of opinion and judgment in doubtful 
matters. On the other hand, prayer is and should be the most 
unifying of all things, and only music can bring to full realization 
this desired and blessed union, because music is love. Our concern 
as apostles, therefore, should be to begin with this fundamental 
union of souls in God who is union itself, a union which liturgical 
prayer through Gregorian chant realizes in the most complete way. 


What could we gain by all our catechetical work and all our 
special types of instruction, if in addition, by a method that may 
not be neglected, we did not try our best to give people full admis- 
sion and complete active participation in the Mass and other 
religious ceremonies? Frequently we forget the catholic, or univer- 
sal and popular character of our religion, which is brought out 
unmistakably in Gregorian chant. This, the official public prayer 
of the Church, the mighty voice of the assembly, unites, draws and 
melts together all individual voices in a region far from the miseries 
of earth which separate them, and raises them on wings of faith 
and love toward the true life of freedom, joy, happiness and 
peace, the divine life concealed in the bosom of the community 
itself, 

JUAN CARLOS FERNANDEZ, O.S.B. 
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TIMELY TRACTS 
RESISTING THE ZEITGEIST 


AZIS and Communists learned their propaganda 
methods admittedly from modern advertising mas- 
ters. They used what had been developed in the 
business world. Gurian has shown this admirably in 
his writings, when he explains the efficiency of Nazi 

propaganda. It is a complex thing: you have your ear on the 

ground all the time to hear the faintest rumblings of dissension, 
dissatisfaction or doubt. And then you counteract through waves 
of propaganda, doping and paralyzing your victim. 








The same thing is practised by our own American business 
world and—maybe—by our own politicians. You cannot say that 
these methods have been ineffective, although we may believe that 
we personally are too enlightened and bright to ‘‘fall’’ for them. 
If it is a greater disgrace in society to suffer from “‘b. o.”’ than from 
foul odor of the soul, if a few pounds of superfluous fat are worse 
for a lady than a few husbands too many, then certainly radio, 
movie, magazines and sales-talks have achieved an atmosphere 
which is composed of anything but Christian elements of evalua- 
tion. I think it was Christopher Dawson who wrote six or seven 
years ago that democratic “‘totalitarianism’’ in Anglo-Saxon coun- 
tries would not come with Gestapos and Ogpus, soldiery and 
parades, but with birth control clinics, euthanasia, hygiene and 
other more or less harmful things to supplant our freedom to live 
as Christians. In those unfortunate totalitarian countries, every- 
body knows whence propaganda comes and whom it serves. Over 
there they all have their tongues in their cheeks and, as far as 
facts disprove what they hear, they just act to make the other 
fellow believe that they are no saboteurs. 


How about us? Would we dare take only one bath a month 
to save money for the poor? (Please, this is an extreme case; I 
don’t advocate it as a Christian practise, but for reasons other than 
purely social ones.) Just read those awful, suggestive advertise- 
ments, and you’d rather have a man go hungry than appear in a 
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picture about “‘little things.’’ It is very indelicate of me not to 
ignore these things, I know. But do you remember that story in 
the gospels about washing hands before eating and Christ's an- 
swer? When even the poor have to go to the beauty shop, then 
there is something funny going on in society, and salesmen must 
have talked us into things which hardly agree with apostolic 
simplicity. At least there is one thing in which we have now come 
to believe: the American standard of living. And what about the 
Okies, shack towners and negroes? 

We do a great deal of verbalizing, we Catholics. We blast 
against immorality and the desecration of matrimony. We deplore 
the ever growing number of divorces, especially among Catholics. 
We oppose open and visible attacks on the sanctity of marriage. 
But what do we do to demonstrate that we take marriage really 
as the great mystery? Aren’t there still a great many people among 
our own who look askance at matrimony? Do our religious orders 
as such do all they can to emphasize their deep respect for it, 
except when they teach catechism or preach about it? 

A pastor in the East tells me the following story. I can 
hardly believe it. He has school sisters, very good, hard working 
nuns. One of their constitutions forbids them to assist at weddings 
or marriages. I don’t know the exact wording, which might be 
important for an interpretation of this law. The consequence is 
that, whenever the pastor has a wedding in church, the good 
nuns receive Communion before Mass and then solemnly walk 
out. How does that look to you? Is that a protest against the 
desecration of Mass through such a profane thing as a wedding? 
Of course not! The nuns know better. But still—they have to 
miss Mass on such a day. None of them has left her order to get 
married, but that is certainly not the result of their queer interpre- 
tation of a law. Would it not be a very great and beautiful lesson 
if the consecrated virgins of Christ, who in some respects chose 
an easier way of salvation, stayed for the great mystery in Christ 
and the Church and participated in Christ’s Sacrifice for the newly- 
wed with their own virginal and pure prayer? 

These are small things, straws in the wind. Unfortunately 
it appears to blow in the same direction as the Zeitgeist, the at- 
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to mosphere of our times: less and less respect for the mysteries of 
in God in their holy reality. It is almost heroism for a ‘‘middle class”’ 
an- lady to admit that she has six children and would like to have a 
hen few more. It is hard to have them too, though not harder than 
ust sixty years ago. With the air filled with ridicule for the good and 
lic natural things, with a growing scientific subtlety of propaganda 
me for ‘‘emancipation’”’ from these old-fashioned ideas, would it not 
the be a great thing for our good sisters to demonstrate in every way 
that they know this is a sacrament? Such action will prove to be 
=e more efficacious than beautiful teaching—accompanied by deeds 
mm which suggest that there is something wrong with getting married. 
cs. H. A. R. 
ze. 
ly 
ng 
rs 
it, 
in The most powerful means of readjusting ourselves 
ig and the whole Christian society is to go, ever more in- 
x5 tensely, through the renewal of the Redemption at the 
ye Mass. Nothing can be as effective, nothing as construc- 
is tive, as this share in Christ’s re-creation of the world. 
d We have in our days great difficulty in reconciling the 
k sacramental worship of the Church and our personal life 
e of piety. There is a simple means of correcting this. Let 
? us merely make the sacrificial communion of the Mass 
°) that profound personal experience which it is meant to 
t be. Let us in this experience be more and more conscious 
- of being the bearers of the needs of all mankind, of 
1 being the fully qualified representatives of the Church 
e . . . for in the individual communion of the Mass the 
t whole of redeemed mankind communes with God. If 


we do this we have made the first real step towards the 
the reconstruction of society on the basis of a Christian 
world-order—DOM THEODORE WESSELING, O.S.B., 
in The Tablet. 
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+ INSTAURARE:OMNIA-IN-CHRISTO+ 


OUR HOLY FATHER SPEAKS 


If the following item appeared in American Catholic journals, 
sometime between the months of November and January, we failed 
to see it. And as it is of rather capital value for the liturgical move- 
ment, it ought to appear in print in ORATE FRATRES for the sake 
of the record, even though its ‘‘news’’ value is not of today or 
yesterday. 


On November 10th last, our Holy Father received in audience 
representatives of young men’s Catholic Action groups from the 
dioceses of Italy. He praised them warmly for having “launched 
and developed ever more extensively in all the parishes a ‘Mass 
campaign,’ . . . an undertaking that is eminently apostolic.’’ He 
reminded them of the very special importance of the Sunday parish 
Mass. It is not merely a Mass offered by a priest for the benefit of 
the people confided to his care, but it is the weekly ‘‘gathering of 
the faithful around their pastor, celebrating the Sacrifice ‘pro 
populo,’ ’’ and dispensing to them the glad tidings of Christ. 





He then continued: “But for your own spiritual welfare and 
for that of the others (whom you are striving to have assist at 
Mass more faithfully), you must know that to assist fully at Mass 
means to take part in the entire sacred ‘Action’; it means that you 
take your place among the ‘circumstantes,’ whom the priest recom- 
mends to God at the ‘memento for the living,’ and who offer with 
him the divine ‘Sacrifice of praise, for themselves and theirs, for 
the redemption of their souls, for the hope of their safety and 
salvation.’ You must moreover keep in mind that this sacred 
‘Action’ comprises, besides the offering, a participation in the 
Victim, who is the Communion of celebrant and faithful. Do not 
the Acts of the Apostles testify that the first Christians were assi- 
duous in holy instruction, in the breaking of bread, that is, in the 
celebration of the Eucharist, and in prayer? And does not St. 
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Justin teach us in his Apology that the consecrated bread and wine, 
that is, the body and blood of the Word Incarnate, were distrib- 
uted to each one present and also brought to the absent? .. .” 

Inspiring words, these, from our Supreme Shepherd! As sec- 
retary of state he had already in the name of Pope Pius XI com- 
posed a number of documents to liturgical congresses, etc., which 
revealed his keen awareness of the tremendous spiritual significance 
of the liturgical restoration, and his deep personal interest in its 
development. When, at his elevation to the papacy, he chose the 
name of Pius, liturgical apostles throughout the world harbored 
the hope that it signified not only his homage to the memory of 
his great predecessor, and a pledge to continue his energetic, social- 
minded activity. They saw in it also an oinen that Pope Pius XII 
wished to be a spiritual successor to Pius X, the eucharistic pope 
and the author of the Motu Proprio of 1903, and to Pius XI, the 
pope of the Divini Cultus sanctitatem. Our Holy Father’s Novem- 
ber allocution seems to substantiate these hopes. Laus Deo! 

The stress he places on the Mass apostolate as the basic activ- 
ity of these young Catholic Actionists; his insistence on the parish 
and the parish Mass; his urgent encouragement of active co-offering 
with the celebrant; his concern that Communion of priest and 
people be the normal manner of participating in the Sacrifice— 
what are all these but a pontifical and paternal blessing on the 
fundamental program of the liturgical movement. 

May we be worthy followers of our high-priestly leader! 
Burdened as no other man is burdened by the weight of contem- 
porary world-tragedy, he yet with confident trust lays deep foun- 
dations of spiritual renewal and of future hope. He teaches us, as 
no one else could, that “seeking first the kingdom of God”’ is not 
a ‘‘noble form of escapism.”’ First things still remain first, remain 
all the more first, the greater the problems of civilization all about 
us. 





re) 
INTRODUCING CONGREGATIONAL SINGING 


Wayzata is a small resort town on the shores of Lake Minne- 
tonka. Its Catholic parish was founded twenty-five years ago by 
the veteran missionary, Father George Scheffold, O.S.B. To cele- 
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brate this silver jubilee in an appropriate manner, the present pas- 
tor, Father Lambert Weckwerth, O.S.B., decided to introduce con- 
gregational singing, as a sign that the parish had passed the pioneer 
stage and had now attained the age of spiritual majority, when 
all should take their “‘normal’’ part in the community worship. 
Last fall, I was assigned to Wayzata for regular week-end assist- 
ance, and on one of my first visits there, Father Lambert asked 
me to undertake the task of initiating congregational chant. This 
was to be a new experience for me. 


The Masses on Sundays are scheduled for eight and ten 
o'clock. At each Mass, instead of the sermon, about half an hour 
was devoted to teaching the Gregorian melodies. At first a hundred 
Parish Kyrtales were put at our disposal. Later on, another hun- 
dred, as well as a hundred cards with hymns and responses, were 


added. 


After eight Sundays, the entire Mass was fairly well mas- 
tered. 


The first Sunday was given over to an explanation of the 
musical notation. Mass VIII, the Angels’ Mass, was chosen for 
our first attempt. We started with the Kyrie. The people were 
drilled in the pronunciation of the Latin, and were given the 
liturgical and historical setting of the text. The first three practices 
were conducted without organ. At first it was rather difficult for 
the people to “‘catch on,”’ in spite of the fact that I indicated the 
rhythm. On the second Sunday we practiced the Kyrte again and 
started with the Sanctus and Benedictus. Here again a translation 
as well as an explanation of the liturgical significance of the prayers 
was given. On the third Sunday we added the Agnus Dei and the 
responses of the Mass. The fourth Sunday was devoted to a gen- 
eral review practice of all the work so far done, with a view to 
actually singing these parts at the next Sunday’s high Mass. We 
had the good fortune to obtain an organist by this time, through 
the kind cooperation of Father Hyacinth, a neighboring pastor, 
who encouraged one of his own parishioners to assume the post. 
JT » organ, a small reed instrument, was in the choir loft in back 
o. the church. In order to obviate the difficulty of synchronizing 
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the playing of the organ with the singing of our people, it was 
moved from the loft to a place between the Communion rail and 
the first pew. The organist faced the congregation, and I did the 
same while directing. 

The fifth Sunday, the half-way mark of the series, was a 
day looked forward to by the congregation. It was to be our first 
attempt at congregational singing for a high Mass. The parish 
felt inspired by the results of its own efforts. The responses were 
rendered very well, especially for the preface. Even on this day, 
however, we spent the accustomed half hour on practice, beginning 
with the Gloria. The sixth Sunday we finished the Gloria and 
began with Credo III. Christmas was fast approaching, so we also 
practiced a Christmas carol. Since it was the liturgical season of 
Advent, the people were disappointed that they could not sing the 
Gloria for high Mass as yet. On the seventh Sunday we continued 
to drill on the Credo and learned a second Christmas hymn. The 
eighth Sunday had us all on edge. We finished the Credo and mas- 
tered two more Christmas hymns. This completed our preparation 
for Christmas day. 

At the five o’clock Mass of Christmas we made our first 
attempt at singing the entire Mass VIII and Credo III. News of the 
“innovation” in the Catholic parish had spread, and a number of 
interested Protestants also made their appearance for the occasion. 
I believe I can honestly say that the entire congregation drew much 
inspiration from the service. 

Since the beginning of the new year, we have put our efforts 
to the Asperges, Vidi Aquam, O Salutaris, Tantum Ergo, the Deo 
Gratias of Mass I, Mass II, etc. 

Father Norbert Gertken, O.S.B., mentioned by Father Burtle 
in last month’s Apostolate article, and a master in training parishes 
in congregational singing, employs the following system whenever 
circumstances permit: the first year he devotes four weeks to the 
choir members; the second year, four weeks to the parish school 
children; and only in the third year does he attempt practice with 
the whole parish. This method was impossible to us for two rea- 
sons: we had no active choir, nor did we have a parish school. 
Consequently we followed our own system. 
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In conclusion, the pastor feels that, as a result of our efforts, 
the parish is more unified, and that it exemplifies more truly than 
ever before its dignity and function as a living, supernatural organ- 
ism. The people realize they actually participate in the Mass, and 
hence feel more at home. They have come to understand more 
intimately that they constitute a ‘‘family of God,” and that their 
greatest privilege is to join their pastor in actively offering the 
community Sacrifice. 

GILBERT WINKELMANN, O.S.B. 

St. John’s Abbey 





re) 
CONVERSIONS BY AIR 


For four years radio listeners who tuned to Station WICC, 
Bridgeport, Connecticut, Sunday mornings—and they are scattered 
throughout the eastern states, westward to Minnesota and north 
into Canada—have heard the pleasant voice of Father Raymond 
J. O’Callaghan commenting on the Mass while another priest of 
St. Ann’s Church, Hamden, offered the holy Sacrifice. Since last 
September these listeners have also heard the people of St. Ann’s 
singing the Gregorian chants of the high Mass. Not an easy thing 
to manage, this discreet commentary on the Mass during its actual 
celebration, it has been so well done as to deserve to be better 
known and widely imitated. 

When Father O’Callaghan began the program, it was his 
intention to reach both Catholics and non-Catholics and to repre- 
sent to them Mass as offered in an ordinary parish church where 
rubrics are earnestly followed. For devout Catholics there would 
be instruction such as cannot always be given conveniently during 
their own parochial Mass, and calculated to increase their knowl- 
edge of the liturgy and their facility in using the missal; comfort 
would be brought, too, to those faithful whom sickness or some 
other grave cause prevented from assisting at holy Mass. Further- 
more, a direct appeal was planned to careless Catholics, who would 
be reminded to go that very day to their own parish church. Fin- 
ally, the program aimed to inform non-Catholics, to show them 
what Catholics do at church every Sunday. 
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How successful the pastor of St. Ann’s has been can be judged 
from the letters he has received and the comments of clergy and 
faithful. From homes and hospitals, sailors at sea and motorists 
on the road, have come expressions of appreciation; and there 
have been conversions, for interest was awakened in non-Catholics, 
compunction in the lapsed. 


The program usually opens with an organ prelude (I wonder 
how many dial diddlers, chancing upon what might turn out to 
be another serial to while away the long morning, stayed to experi- 
ence something really new and different?). After a few bars have 
been played, the voice of the pastor is heard, setting the scene with 
a few striking remarks about the Mass and the liturgical season. 
Dignified yet simple, his words are chosen to arouse interest in even 
a casual listener. Presently the voice of the celebrant is heard: “In 
nomine Patris . . .’’ His is an edifying, deliberate recitation, and the 
acolyte’s responses are well-spaced, distinct. Soaring over the sub- 
dued prayers are the cadences of the Gregorian introit, as four 
male cantors begin the proper. A boy’s choir and a mixed adult 
choir do the ordinary, taking alternate Sundays. 


Meanwhile the narrator is judicious in both the manner and 
the timing of his explanations; he offers not so much a description 
as an exposition: the Mass is a sacrifice, all the assembled people 
participate, they do something, etc. Places in the missal (Father 
Stedman’s) are indicated, and as time permits bits of information 
are given about such things as vestments, omission of the Gloria, 
consecration of small hosts, etc.; offertory, consecration, and com- 
munion are always given in detail. These comments are brief, to 
the point, enlightening; moreover, they are delivered so reverently, 
so unobtrusively, that they remain ever subordinate to the actual 
Mass, which is never made to appear as something secondary or a 
mere occasion for instruction. 


A sermon follows the gospel, and announcements are made 
that are of general interest. At the end of the hour Father O’Cal- 
laghan reminds Catholics that one does not fulfil his Sunday obli- 
gation simply by listening to a broadcast, pleads with lax or lapsed 
Catholics to go to holy Mass that very morning. 
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Five thousand listeners have written to express their reactions 
to this program, and of them all only three suggested substantial 
changes. One of these is weary of high Masses, longs for the return 
of the low Mass with Benediction and ‘‘those beautiful solos. . . .”’ 

Are not a number of parishes in this country now in a posi- 
tion to offer listeners in their area a similar Sunday morning broad- 
cast? Local stations are usually generous with their time. Why not 
give shut-ins and Sunday morning stay-at-homes a chance at least 
to hear a parish family at worship, one of their priests at the altar, 
their pastor in the pulpit, and all united in prayer and sacrifice? 
Conversions can be made, at home and among the strangers with- 
out the gates. 





° 
MISSALITIS’ 


When the Church long ago came out of the catacombs, 
dressed in the purple of her children’s blood, the world was fasci- 
nated by her divine beauty. Barbarians, half-Christianized, entered 
by the thousands, bringing with them pagan ideals and sowing the 
seeds of countless heresies. That same danger threatens the litur- 
gical movement today. It has gained momentum, and it is so 
pleasant to ride on a band-wagon! There lurks already in the 
offing a liturgical heresy, that might be called ‘‘missalitis,’’ the error 
of those who think the liturgical movement begins and ends with 
the printing press, that the more missals in circulation, the stronger 
the liturgical movement, that a missal is as essential to holy Mass 
as a car, a radio, a telephone or a refrigerator to that mythical 
“American standard of living.’’ Today it seems: ‘“‘No missal, no 
Mass.”’ In past centuries, there were no missals, but the Mass was 
well attended. Has the secret disappeared, like the art of stained 
glass? “I have sold over two thosand missals to my congregation, 
and good ones too,” said the victim of missalitis. That’s more 
than our Lord could say. He sent His apostles to “‘teach the Mass,” 
without a single book. ‘The Holy Ghost and the divine mission 
to teach was all they received, and they did pretty well! It is not 
the book, it is the teacher that matters! The missal is only a means 


*From ‘Teachers and the Liturgical Movement,” by Rev. J. A. Winnen, 
in the May Journal of Religious Instruction. 
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to an end. Attending Mass is not taking part in a reading-bee or 
a place-finding contest. Because one day, you did succeed in reading 
every word with the priest is no proof that it was the ‘‘best Mass 
you ever attended.’ The reverse is not impossible. There are people 
who “‘recite’’ so many prayers that they have no time to pray. Do 
not worry! The celebrant is the only one obliged to pronounce 
every word of the Mass. 





ce) 


THE PSALMS OF MONDAY TERCE 


PsaLM 26: SUPREMELY CONFIDENT IN Gop 

Again the division given in the breviary indicates the psalm’s two 
clearly distinguishable parts. There is a marked difference of tone between 
the first strophe, which voices a peaceful, unperturbed trust in God, a 
lively desire to be in His house at all times, a sense of deliverance and 
security, and the second strophe, in which the poet cries for mercy and aid 
at a time in which his nearest ones desert him, enemies beset his path and 
unjust accusers rise up against him. Exactly in such straights however his 
confidence in God shows its mighty power. 


Vv. 1-11: Confidence during fortunate times. 
Vv. 1-2: Introduction. 
Vv. 3-6: Trustful and fearlessly confident in the presence of ene- 
mies. 
Vv. 7-11: Trustful and joyfully confident in the presence of the 
Lord. 

Vv. 12-18: Confidence during unfortunate times (a prayer). 

Vv. 19-20: Conclusion. 

PsaLM 27: HUMBLE THy ENeEmies, O Lorp 


The modern Christian mind may find it difficult to pray this psalm 
sympathetically. For the psalmist devotes several verses to seemingly un- 
charitable invocations against his enemies. In this and similar instances we 
must remember that our sentiments in prayer ought to be identical with 
those of Him to whom we are joined; therefore God’s enemies, the enemies 
of God’s Church, are our enemies. Thus we also pray in the only litany 
used in the liturgy: “That Thou wouldst deign to humble the enemies of 
holy Church, we beseech Thee hear us.” 

Vv. 1-7: Prayer against enemies. 
V. 1: “. .. into the pit,” i.e., the grave. 


Vv. 8-10: Thanksgiving upon deliverance. 
Vv- 11-12: Conclusion: A liturgical addition to make the psalm more 


suitable for common worship. 
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THE GRAIL SPIRIT IN ACTION’ 


To the Editor:—Holy Week and Easter with the Ladies of the Grail was 
so wonderful an experience of living the liturgy that I thought the read- 
ers of ORATE FRaTRES might be interested in an account of it. 


About thirty young women, working in Catholic Action in Chicago, 
Milwaukee, Toledo and New York, spent the last days of Holy Week in 
retreat at Doddridge Farm, Libertyville, Ill., the first American home of 
the ladies of the Grail. Under the direction of Father James Coffey, we 
retreatants were privileged to participate in the full and solemn perform- 
ance of the rites of Holy Week. And we were not mere witnesses of 
these sacred ceremonies; we were active participants. Thus, on Wednesday, 
Thursday and Friday evenings the Tenebrae Offices were said with the 
girls reciting the psalms chorally in English, and the priests singing the 
lamentations. Each morning we recited Prime before Mass. And each 
morning we sang the Mass. In fact, it seemed so natural and satisfying to 
let our voices ring out “Et cum spiritu tuo,” that I am sure we are going 
to have a hard time to keep from singing out in our parish churches. 


The exercises and ceremonies of each day took their inspiration from 
the liturgy. Thus, on Holy Thursday we had a paschal meal—the roast 
lamb and unleavened bread and lettuce. On Good Friday the antiphon 
“Crucem tuam,” sung as the grace before and after meals, was the theme 
of the day. In the afternoon in solemn procession singing the “Vexilla 
Regis” and the “Stabat Mater” we made the stations of the cross which 
had been set up on the hillside. Later in the afternoon a huge wooden cross 
was blessed and erected on the hilltop near the entrance to the farm. We 
stood at the foot of the cross and read: “‘Why, then, art thou afraid to 
take up thy cross which leadeth to the kingdom? In the cross is salvation; 
in the cross is life; in the cross is strength of mind; in the cross is joy of 
spirit.” And the words and actions were the outer sign of an inward 
acceptance. Then, inspired by the collects of the Mass of the Presanctified, 
we knelt and prayed for the Jews and the pagans, for the Negroes and 
the workers, for the hierarchy and for our fellows in Catholic Action, 
for all young people, for the poor and the oppressed everywhere. Joining 
hands and facing the cross, we prayed together in unity; then turning 
from it toward the world which we would enter as apostles, we recited 
the Creed. 


“For behold, by reason of the wood of the cross, joy has come in all 
the world,” a joy expressed in the ringing out of bells and the pealing 
forth of our voices in the Gloria on Holy Saturday. As the final exercise 


"Cf. article, ‘“The Spirit of the Grail,”’ in this issue -——ED. 
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of the retreat, we renewed our baptismal vows individually on Holy Sat- 
urday, and each took away with her a white candle, symbol of the new 
fire. 

Because these days were so permeated with the spirit of the liturgy, 
we were able to realize this retreat not only as a time of being alone 
before God but also as a time of consciously sharing in the life of the 
mystical body. As one of the girls remarked afterwards, “I wouldn’t have 
believed that other people could be a help instead of a distraction during 
a retreat.” We worked and prayed and meditated together; in the end an 
intense realization of the liturgy of those days was achieved, a realization 
which no isolated individual could attain. Truly we could say, “Behold 
how good and how pleasant it is for brethren to dwell together in unity.” 

Sincerely in Christ, 
(Miss) JANET KALVEN 


University of Chicago 


“LITURGICAL LATIN AB OVO” 


To the Editor: I was delighted to find Ella Frances Lynch’s article in 
your April number. Miss Lynch’s principles of teaching ecclesiastical Latin 
are practical. The children learn it by rote just as they learn Mother 
Goose rhymes. 

Ten years ago my family spent several months on a plantation in 
southern Alabama—close to the mother-house of the Missionary Servants 
of the Blessed Trinity. Every day the children attended Benediction of 
the Blessed Sacrament and sang the hymns and responses with the sisters. 
One evening the sisters sang the first few words of the “O Salutaris,” and 
my three children, the oldest of whom at the time was eight years old, 
completed that hymn and also answered all the responses to the Benedic- 
tion service. I was amazed, for I did not realize they knew the Latin words. 
The whole plan was pre-arranged by the sisters and neither the children 
nor I were told of their intention. 

Later they learned the Confiteor and the Ave Maria; the doxology 
and the Latin responses in the missal were soon added to their treasury of 
Latin words. 

During the past Christmas season my four year old son learned to 
sing “Adeste Fidelis.” His sweet clear tones were heard above all the others 
when we sang the Christmas carols. He also knew the English version, but 
much preferred the Latin. 

The suggestion Miss Lynch made in her article, to have the children 
recite the litany in Latin during the month of May, intrigues me. I am 
using it as my current Latin project. I shall learn it as I teach it. 

Teaching my children at home under the direction of Ella Frances 
Lynch has been equivalent to a post graduate course in my own educa- 
tion. One must do it to realize the far-reaching value of her plan. 
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It is my sincere wish that your splendid work will be fruitful, as it 
well deserves to be. 
Sincerely in Christ, 
(Mrs.) J. P. BuRKE 


Gadsden, Ala. 

(EpiroriaL Note: In answer to several enquiries, we take pleasure 
in recommending Miss Lynch’s first Latin book for children, Orbis Vivus, 
obtainable from herself (Minerva, N. Y.) and selling for a dollar.) 

.@) 





Booxs RECEIVED 


The following books and pamphlets were recently sent to the Litur- 
gical Press. Their mention here does not preclude a more extensive notice 
later. 


ABBEY OF OUR LADY OF MONTSERRAT, Manila, P. I.: Dialog Mass. 
Compiled by Rev. José M.. Urgell, O.S.B. 1940. Pp. 78. Paper, $.05. 
THE AMERICA PRESS, New York, N. Y.: Matthew, Mark, Luke, John— 
Were They Fooled? Did They Lie? By Rev. Martin J. Scott, S.J. Pam- 
phlet, 15 for $1.00. They Said He Blasphemed: He Said He Was the Son 
of God. By Rev. Martin J. Scott, S.J. Pamphlet, 15 for $1.00. Unto the 
End. By Rev. William J. McGarry, S.J. 1941. Pp. xii-328. Cloth, $3.00. 


BRUCE HUMPHRIES, INC., Boston, Mass.: Henry W. Longfellow and Mon- 
tecassino. By Rev. Sabatino Ianetta. 1941. Pp. 136. Cloth, $1.00. 


J. FISCHER & BRO., New York, N. Y.: Terra Tremuit. By Philip G. Kreckel. 
Sheet music, $.15. 

INTERNATIONAL CATHOLIC TRUTH SOCIETY, New York, N. Y.: 
The Sacramentals of the Catholic Church. By Rev. Henry J. McCloud. 
1941. Pp. 63. Cloth, $.75. 

LA LECHE MOTHERHOOD SHRINE, St. Augustine, Florida: Mothers’ 
Manual. A manual of devotions for mothers and expectant mothers. By 
Rev. A. Francis Coomes, S.J. 1940. Pp. 153. Artboard, $.30. 

McLAUGHLIN & REILLY CO., Boston, Mass.: Ad Multos Annos and Our 
Jubilarian. By Paul Tonner. Sheet music, $.15. Farewell Song. By Paul 
Tonner. Sheet music, $.12. Let Us Sing a New Song. By G. L. Austin. 
Sheet music, $.15. Missa Ancilla Domini. By Sister M. Florentine, P.H.J.C. 
Sheet music, $.60. The Mill. By Adolph Jensen, arr. by George Shackley. 
Sheet music, $.12. O Jesus Vivens in Maria. By Sister Cecilia Berry, S.P. 
Sheet music, $.15. Parting Hymn. By Paul Tonner. Sheet music, $.12. 

OUR SUNDAY VISITOR PRESS, Huntington, Ind.: Boy Meets Girl the 
Christian Way. By Rev. Frank F. Gartland, C.S.C. Pamphlet, $.10. Life 
of Our Lady for Children. By D. M. Anderson. Pamphlet, $.15. The Rise 
of Capitalism. By Rev. Thomas A. Meehan. Pamphlet, $.10. The Road to 
Peace. By Most Rev. Francis J. Spellman. Pamphlet, $.10. The Story of 
the Bible. By Joseph H. Finegan, C.S.P. Pamphlet, $.10. War or Peace? 
By Rev. John A. O’Brien. Pamphlet, $.10. 

THE QUEEN’S WORK, St. Louis, Mo.: Murder in the Sacristy. By Rev. 
Daniel A. Lord, S.J. 1941. Pp. 111. Paper, $.50. 

ST.-ANTHONY-ON-HUDSON, Rensselaer, N. Y.: A Manual of Ceremonies 
for Minor Ministers. Compiled and arranged according to the ‘‘Caeremo- 
niale Ordinis.’’ By Rev. Method C. Billy, O.M.C. 1941. Pamphlet, n. p. g. 
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